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The libretto and music alike are impressive, but
it is a controversial point whether the purely
musical qualities (removed from all outside asso-
ciations, religious or otherwise) are quite as great
as those of Wagner's other mature works.

SIEGFRIED WAGNER (1869-1930), son of Richard
and Cosima Wagner, studied music under Humper-
diiick, and devoted himself to conducting, mostly
at Bayreuth, and to opera-composing, but none of
his works have held the boards.

The Wagner literature is enormous, ranging from im-
moderate enthusiasm to fanatical hatred. The fullest
Life is that of Glasenapp (in Ger., 6 vols. 1894-1911;
trans. 1901 et scq.); that of Jullien (in Fr. 1886) is good,
while Dannreuther's exhaustive article in Grove's Dic-
tionary is temperately written. See also books in Ger.
by H. 8. Chamberlain (1894; trans. 1897), Moos (on
aesthetics, 1908), Koch (3 vols. 1907-18), Adler (new
ed. 1923); Lives in Eng. by Hueffer (1874), Knck
(1893), Ellis (based on Glasenapp, 6 vols. 1902-08), Lidgey
(1921), "Wallace, Newman (i.1933), Studies by Krehbiel
(1891), Newman (new ed. 1925); Shaw, The Perfect
Wagnerite (1898) and thematic analyses by Kobbe
(1926); Studies in Fr. by Lichtenberger (2d ed. 1901),
Schure (5th ed. 1906), and Poiree (1922). Of Wagner's
literary works (10 vols. 1871-73;- new ed. 12 vols. 1911),
the prose works were translated by Ashton Ellis (8
vols. 1892-1900), while the Autobiography (unreliable)
appeared in 1911 (trans. 1911). Various volumes of
Wagner's Correspondence with Liszt, Mathilde Wesen-
donk, Minna Wagner, von Billow, &c., have appeared.

Wagram (Dwtsck- Wagram)t a village 10 miles
NE. of Vienna, where, on the 5-6th July 1809 the
Austrians were defeated by Napoleon (q.v.).

Wagtail* a family (Motacillidse) and a genus
(Motacilla) of Passerine birds. The family, which
includes the true wagtails and the Pipits (q.v.), is
distinguished from the thrushes, warblers, crows,
shrikes, wax wings, and starlings by the absence of
the bastard or first primary; from the finches by
the slenclerness of the bill; from the swallows by
the slendemess of the bill and the greater length
of the legs; and from the larks, probably its
nearest allies, by having the tarsus scnteJlated
only in front, and having an additional spring
moult, which, however, does not extend to the
quills and tail-feathers. Tn distribution it is
almost cosmopolitan, being absent only from the
Polynesian subregion. It is most abundantly
represented in the Palsearctic, Ethiopian, and
Oriental regions; least so in the Nearctic, only
one species of wagtail entering the New World,
but pipits being more represented.

The genus MotaciJla, the true wagtails, includes
about thirty species, of which eight are European

Pied Wagtail (Motacilla yawelli}.

and five British. They frequent open and well-
cultivated districts, where they are found on banks
of streams and ponds and in pastures. They are
almost exclusively terrestrial in habits, and run

gracefully and swiftly along the ground, constantly
jerking the long tail up and down. Their flight is
very undulatory; they have little power of song.
Their food consists of insects and small molluscs.
Their nests are built in holes in rocks or on the
ground. The Pied Wagtail (M. yarrelli or lugu-
6m) is from 7 to 8 inches long, and has beautifully
marked white and black plumage. It is found all
over the western part of Europe, and is generally
distributed as a resident throughout the British
Islands, visiting and nesting in the extreme north
of Scotland and, sparingly however, in the Hebrides
and Orkneys, and known in the Shetlands and
St Kilda on its spring and autumn migrations.
Although a British resident bird it is partially
migratory, especially in the northern districts;
even in England there is a general movement
northwards in spring and southwards in autumn.
It breeds in April, the nest being made of moss, dry
grass and roots, and placed in a hole in a bank,
wall, rock, tree, or even in an open field. The
cuckoo often selects this nest as cradle for her
egg. The young differs considerably from the old
bird in plumage. This species was long confounded
with the White Wagtail (M. alba), found over the
whole of Europe, northern Asia, India, Burma,
and North Africa, occurring not uncommonly in
England, more rarely in Scotland, and very rarely
in Ireland. In general habits, food, and haunts it
closely resembles the pied wagtail, but it has been
known to breed in the burrow of a sand-martin.
The Gray Wagtail (M. melanope or boarula),
the Yellow Wagtail (M. rayi], and the Blue-
headed Wagtail (M. jftava) are the other British
species. A variety of this last occurring in Alaska
is the only true wagtail found in the New World.
The pied wagtail often eats the water-snail (Lim~
ncea trimcatula} that harbours the young stages of
the liver-fluke (see FLUKE).
Wahll&bis* a puritanical sect of Moslems,
whose political influence, widely felt over the
Mohammedan world, centred from the beginning
in Nejd in central Arabia. The aim of the founder,
Mohammed ibn Abdul Wahhab (1691-1765), was
to restore primitive Mohammedanism. He inter-
preted the Koran literally (rejecting all accretions
and traditions, except those universally accepted
as authoritative), disapproved the superstitious
veneration of Mohammed, denounced magnificence
in mosques, ceremonies, or personal attire, the use
of spirituous drinks or tobacco, usury, card-play-
ing, &c., and insisted on sexual purity, alms-
giving, daily prayer, &c. The Wahhabis, under
the dynasty of Mohammed ibn Saud, spread over
the whole of central Arabia, capturing Mecca and
Medina, but in 1818 their power was broken
up by Mohammed Ali, Viceroy of Egypt. The
Wahhabis lied to Nejd and the central deserts, in
1828 made war (unsuccessfully) with the Porte,
and in 1863 extended their domain again to the
Persian Gulf. Nejd later fell under the subjec-
tion of the rival dynasty, the Rashids of J&bal
Shammar. In 1901 Abdul Aziz III. ibn Sand,
whose youth had been spent in exile, seized the
Wahhabite capital, Riyadh, consolidated his own
position, and in 1910 inaugurated a great Wahliabi
revival. In 1913 he seiz_ed el Hasa, and in 1919
was at war with the Hejaz. Jabal Shammar he
annexed in 1921. He drove King Hussein into
exile, occupied Taif and Mecca (q-v.) in 1924,
Medina and Jed da in 1925, and in 1926 proclaimed
himself king of the Hejaz, ia 1927 of Nejd, and
in 1932 of Saudi Arabia. In 1926 he convoked the
first Mohammedan congress at Mecca. The emir
of A sir accepted his authority a little later.
Practically the whole of Arabia, except Yemen,
Aden, Hadramaut, Oman, Bahrain, and Kuwait,
acknowledges his rule. The number of Wahhabis